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GLASGOW. 


Tue citizens of what with its population of 
more than three-quarters of a million is un- 
questionably the Second City of the Empire, 
have recently felt a revival of interest in more 
than one important chapter of its history which 
had been forgotten in the rush of material 
advance. The successful exhibition of ‘Old 
Glasgow,’ and the archeological literature it 
has evoked, suggest above all things the fact 
that ‘Old Glasgow’ is not so very old after all. 
In neither, certainly, have we the oldest of all 
Glasgows—that Celtic Gleschu or ‘beloved green 
spot’ which was something more than a memory 
even in the séventeenth century, since ‘the 
eminent Glasgewe’ is described by Richard 
Franck—ex-Cantab Cromwellian trooper, enthu- 
siastic angler, and extravagant sentimentalist— 
as ‘the nonsuch of Scotland where an English 
florist may pick up a posie.’ It cannot be said 
that there has been brought back to memory 
the Glasgow of the original Cathedral or of 
the original University, of the War of Inde- 
pendence or of the Reformation, of the ‘wild 
West Whigs,’ or of the most romantic of all 
historical dramas, on the penultimate act of 
which the curtain fell when Mary fled from 
the field of Langside—that Langside which 
nowadays conjures up nothing but decorous and 
prosperous suburbanity. The ‘Old Glasgow’ 
which has recently been appealing to the eye, 
the memory, and the imagination, is but the 
germ of that ‘Greater Glasgow’ of to-day, 
whose latest statistician gives 806,085 as ‘the 
population massed within a radius of four 
miles of the Royal Exchange.” This ‘Greater 
Glasgow’ has inspired its inhabitants with an 
enthusiasm and a pride not without their comic 
side, which have nevertheless had most benefi- 
cent results, and are matched nowhere in the 
United Kingdom, or if anywhere, in Bir- 
mingham alone. 

It is almost as easy to trace the evolution 
of Glasgow as it is to describe its general 


features and character. After a visit of twenty- 
four hours, followed by other twenty-four at 
the Coast, the sharp-eyed globe-trotter can 
give a word-photograph of the City in five 
minutes. He gloats over its wide, spacious, 
and crowded thoroughfares; its numerous and 
attractive shop-fronts; the superb service of 
trains and steamboats which makes it the 
‘easiest town in the world to get out of ;’ the 
superabundant activity and liberal hospitality 
of its citizens, and the ambition and energy of 
its Corporation. He will tell you that when 
the Town Council have brought to perfection 
the system of tramways which they have taken 
into their own hands, and when the two great 
enterprises for bringing its various divisions 
together—the Underground Railway and the 
Subway—have been completed, Glasgow will be 
not only ‘the easiest town to get out of,’ but 
the easiest to travel in, instead of being as at 
present the most difficult after London. He 
will point to its rehabilitated and marvellously 
complete Cathedral with its memories of Jocelyn 
and Wishart and the War of Independence, 
as evidence that the civic pride which is still 
the most notable feature of Glasgow must have 
from the first been strong, since it was power- 
ful enough to save the bifilding from an icono- 
clastic and fanatical mob. He will point to 
the new and stately pile of University build- 
ings, which from their site on Gilmore-hill 
command on one side a view of the city, and 
on another a prospect of the finest and most 
varied scenery in Scotland, as proof that 
Glasgow wealth is still the nursing mother of 
Glasgow culture, But the American tourist, if 
he has as keen an eye to the strength and the 
weakness of Glasgow as Mr Albert Shaw, 
who recently visited it, and gave it a position 
of superiority to many cities even in his own 
United States, in respect at all events of 
municipal administration, will also point to the 
dark side of the picture. If the Clyde has 
brought wealth to Glasgow, it has also brought 
fogs, almost as dense and depressing as those 
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of London, and odours that suggest not Araby 
the Blest, but the pestilence Chat walketh at 
noon-day. If Glasgow is the city of energy, 
liberality, and landscapes, it is also the city of 
one-roomed and two-roomed houses, occupied by 
vice, squalor, and misery, of a high death- 
rate, of black smoke, and of the rain that 
raineth every day. 

No doubt the citizens of Glasgow are, with that 
public spirit which has always animated them, 
grappling as best they can with the problems 


city have brought them face to face with—have, 
indeed, created. ‘Rookeries’ and slums are 
being assailed. Dr Russell, the officer of public 
health for the City, in a brochure upon the 
results of the census of 1891, demonstrates 
that ‘the proportion of the total population 
living in houses of one room has fallen rapidly 
since 1871, and is now lower than it has ever 
been ;’ although he has to admit that, while of 
the larger towns of Scotland Glasgow has the 
smallest average dwelling-house with most per- 
sons per room, Edinburgh has the smallest 
house with fewest persons per room. Last 
rents regulations regarding the ‘emission’ of 
lack smoke from factory chimneys have been 
issued of such stringency that some manufac- 
turers say they are positively harassing and 
calculated to drive manufactures from Glasgow ; 
and the first stage has been reached in the 
great work of the destruction of the city 
sewage, which, finding its way into the Clyde, 
has converted a portion of it into an open 
drain. But it will take several years before 
even the energy and well-regulated ambition of 
the City Fathers, and the not less public- 
spirited private citizens of Glasgow, can restore 
it and its river to even a semblance of their 
early beauty and sweetness. As for the social 
— which is probably more appalling in 

lasgow than in any other cities of the 
world, with the exception of London, Paris, 
and New York, are we a whit nearer its solu- 
tion than when John Bright, many years ago 
in the Corn ao Edinburgh, declared 
that the great political difficulty of the future 
was how to reach those ‘manet depths deeper 
than ever Atlantic cable fathomed, and to brin 
from thence misery’s sons and daughters, aa 
the multitude that are ready to perish ?’ 

As for the development of Glasgow—that 
Glasgow which the late Mr Robert Louis Steven- 
son differentiated from other civic communities 
in Scotland as ‘chief city of Scottish men’ 
—has it not been unfolded as in a panorama 
by a succession of travellers from John Har- 
dyng to Wordsworth? Hardyng, 
whose grotesque Chronicle in Metre was pub- 
lished in the time of James I, and covers 
the period ‘from the first | of Eng- 
lande unto the reign of Edward IV., looks 
upon certain portions of Scotland as victualling 
grounds for lish armies, and contemplates 
*Glasgew’ with the eye of a Bliicher as an 
excellent place to sack. But he photographed 
it for all time when he described it as 

A e and universite 
Where is the poner also, 
Replenished well with all commoditee. 


The second stage in the evolution of Glasgow 


that the very nape and prosperity of their | 
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is well marked by Thomas Tucker, who re. 
ported to Cromwell’s government in 1655 on the 
state of Scotland with a view to its incor 
ration with the English Commonwealth. Ne 
repeats the idea and almost the words of Har. 
dyng when he describes ‘Glasgowe’ as ‘a very 
neate burghe toune lyeing upon the bankes of 
the river Cluyde,’ and as ‘seated in a pleasant 
and fruitful soyle” But he goes further, and 
presents us with the embryo of the Glasgow of 
to-day in his allusion to its trade: ‘The in- 
habitants (all but the students of the colledge 
which is here) are traders and dealers; some 
for Ireland with small smiddy coales, in open 
boates, from foure to ten tonnes, from whence 
they bring hoopes, barrell-staves, meale, oates, 
and butter; some from France with plad- 
ding, coales, and herring (of which there is a 
great fishing yearly in the Westerne Sea), for 
which they return salt, pepper, rosin, and 
prunes; some to Norway for timber; and 
every one with theyr neighbours the High- 
landers, who come hither from the isles and 
westerne parts; in summer by the Mul of 
Cantyre, and in winter by the Tarban [Tar- 
bert] to the head of the Loguh Fyn (which is 
a small neck of sandy land, over which the 
usually draw theyr small boates into the Firth 
at Dunbarton), and soe passe up in the Cluyde 
with pladding, dry hides, goat, kid, and deere 
skyns, which they sell, and purchase with theyr 
price such commodityes and provisions as they 
stand in neede of from time to time.’ Have 
we not here the germ—and something more— 
of that justifiable pride which made Burns's 
contemporary, Mayne, of Siller Gun fame, sing 
thus, realistically rather than tunefully, of Glas- 
gow, when he was apprentice to Andrew Foulis, 
the famous printer to the University ? 


Hence Commerce spreads her sails to a’ 
The Indies and America, 

Whatever makes ae penny twa 

Is wafted to the Broomielaw 

On bony Clyde. 


It is, of course, in the accounts of travellers 
in Scotland during the last century that the 
evolution of Glasgow is most easily marked, 
It was a wise instinct which made its citizens, 
in the time of the Commonwealth, strive to 
bring about a Union between England and 
Scotland. The Union, when it was actually 
accomplished, made the fortune of Glasgow. 
This was foreseen by Defoe, who was an active 
agent in promoting the great step which has 
brought such blessings to both countries. In 
his Your, published in 1726, he writes of the 
Glasgow merchants with all the satisfaction of 
a prophet who has seen his prediction fulfilled : 
‘The Union has, indeed, answered its end to 
them more than to any other Part of the King- 
dom, for as the Union opened the door to the 
Scots into our American colonies, the Glasgow 
merchants presently embraced the 
and though, at its first concerting, the Rabble 
made a formidable effort to prevent it, yet 
afterwards they knew better when they found 
the great Increase of their Trade by it’ But 
there can be no question that the citizens of 
Glasgow, who probably found themselves cap- 
able of concentrating their municipal energies 
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after the confirmation by Parliament in 1672 
of the ‘letter of Guildry, which put an end to 
the disputes between the Merchants’ and Trades’ 
Guilds, prepared the way for the Union. Defoe 
testifies that Glasgow is ‘one of the cleanliest, 
most beautiful, and best-built cities in Great 
Britain. Almost the same words are used by 
John Macky, a political agent, who was in 
Scotland shortly after the Jacobite rising of 
1715, and who published an account of his tour 
in 1723. ‘Glasgow,’ he says, ‘is the beautifullest 
little city I have seen in Britain. It stands 
deliciously on the banks of the arses over 
which there is a fair stone bridge of eight arches.’ 
At this time, according to Dr James Colville 
and Dr David Murray, who have recently in- 
vestigated the condition of their city during the 
early portion of last century, its population was 
less than 14,000, and its rental £8000, ‘The 
house-rent of a countess was £9, while in the 
same building the wives of two lairds paid rents 
of £6, 13s. 4d. and £5, 10s. respectively.’ Macky 
declares Glasgow to be ‘a place of the greatest 
trade in the Kingdom, especially to the Planta- 
tions, from whence they have 20 or 30 sail of 
ships every year, laden with tobacco and sugar.’ 
It is rather odd, however, to find that at 


Bay, being appreciated by the busy citizens 
of Glasgow. ‘Largs, says Lettice, a youn 
Oxonian who visited Glasgow in 1792, me 
is quoted, like Macky, at some length, by Dr 
Colville, ‘not long ago the scene of great fairs 
for the disposal of Highland stock, is now 
resorted to in summer for sea-bathing” Of 
Wemyss Bay he writes: ‘Here Glasgow mer- 
chants have built each a neat white house, one 
joining the other, and making, in fact, a single 
villa with a green lawn spread out before it to 
the water’s edge, adorned with parterres of 
flowers, and backed with wood and winding 
walks on the rising ground. Hither they retire, 
with their families, from their city and its busy 
hum for the summer season.’ 

The century that has elapsed since Lettice 
saw Glasgow at work and at play has no 
doubt witnessed wonders. Its population, which 
then was sixty-seven thousand, as against Edin- 
burgh with its seventy has been 
multiplied twelve times. The deepening of the 
Clyde has since, by making Glasgow a port, 
rendered it independent of Alloa or even of 
Greenock. At enormous cost, a narrow river 
which to the end of the 18th century could be 
waded across, now admits huge sea-going ships: 


this time the men of Glasgow did not confine Henry Bell’s Comet, first of trading steamers in 


their attentions to the Clyde, for we learn 
that ‘they are purchasing a harbour on the 
Frith near Alloa, to which they have but 
twelve miles of land, and then they can reship 
their sugars and tobacco for Holland, Ger- 


many, and the Baltic, without being at the 
trouble of sailing round England or Scotland.’ 


In connection with the rapid progress made 
by Glasgow as a consequence of the Union, it 
‘should never be forgotten,’ writes Dr Colville, 
in his recent interesting and valuable mono- 
graph on eighteenth-century visitors to the City, 
‘that the founders of Glasgow trade were four 
young men whose combined capital was not 
£10,000. They were Cunningham of Lainshaw, 
Spiers of Elderslie, Glassford of Dougaldstown, 
and Ritchie of nes Their estates were 
bought out of the wealth they angles 
The view of Glasgow taken by Defoe, Macky, 
and Captain Burt—the Burt whom Macaulay 
has immortalised—we find repeated by later 
travellers, such as the Welshman Pennant, who 
says of the city in 1772 that it is ‘the best 
built of any second-rate city I have seen ;’ by 
Gray, the poet, who testifies to its ‘elegance ;’ 
and by Samuel Johnson, who says that ‘the 
prosperity of its commerce appears by the great- 
ness of its many private houses and the general 
appearance of weulth,’ 
ong ere this, the city had begun to utilise 
those rich fields of iron and coal which have 
since built up such vast and varied industries 
and transformed the face of the land. Muslins 
and linens were already largely made; bleach- 
ing and calico-printing date from early in last 
century, and the Turkey-red industry from the 
end of it. And it was in Glasgow, shortly after 
the middle of the century, that James Watt 
ea the steam-engine—a discovery by which 
ne has profited to the full. 
Ve find towards the close of the century the 
me ger value of the Coast, as represented by 
such places as Largs, Rothesay, and Wemyss 


‘accounted vulgar ; 


the Old World, began to ply between Glasgow 
and Greenock in 1812. Steamboats and railways 
have made Largs, Rothesay, Wemyss Bay, Dunoon 
—the whole, indeed of the west coast—the sum- 
mer-resorts of the Glasgow middle-class, The 
working-man of Glasgow may, by the expendi- 
ture of half-a-crown, command, in half-an-hour, 
the finest scenery in Scotland. Were Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie to revisit his native city, he 
would find that his beloved Saltmarket had 
been eclipsed by Sauchiehall Street and Buch- 
anan Street, and that its special ‘comforts’ were 
while his cateran cousin 
would discover that his Loch Lomond fastnesses 
had become the picnicking ground of Sunday- 
school children from Gorbals or Argyle Street. 
But in its general characteristics, and in the 
temper and ambitions of its citizens, Glasgow 
remains what it was in Hardyng’s day. 

The remarkable combination of restless energy 
and fatalism which, in the literary cant of 
the day, is known as fin de siecle, is evidently 
to have its influence in Glasgow as elsewhere. 
The desire to render it the most complete at 
least of provincial cities in Great Britain before 
the century is out, is becoming a passion. In 
some respects the wish may be said to have 
been already gratified. Glasgow’s two homes of 
civic life and culture, the City Chambers and 
its University buildings, both erected within the 
past few years at a total cost of nearly a 
million, certainly challenge, if they do not 
defy competition, Instead of its one public 
recreation gt Mg Glasgow Green, which 
almost rivals Hyde Park itself as the open-air 
platform of political and social reformers— 
Glasgow has now nearly a dozen public parks 
and ‘open spaces.’ In respect of fresh air and 
facilities for walking, the inhabitants of none of 
its districts have now anything to complain of. 
The water-supply of Glasgow has long been 
the envy of other cities in Britain. Its Cor- 
poration are resolved that it shall not be out- 
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distanced in this most important of sanitary 
respects even by Manchester. A new Aqueduct 
from Loch Katrine is being built, and accord- 
ing to the present Lord Provost's résumé of the 
work done by the Town Council during 1894, 
‘the anticipation is that the entire works 
embraced in the present extension of the Loch 
Katrine Water Supply will be completed in 
about six years from now (say, by the year 
1900), and that they will add one-half to the 
quantity presently available, increasing that to 
almost sixty-five million gallons per day.’ 

Within the past ten years, six new bridges 
across the Kelvin and the Clyde have either 
been He or decided upon. The most import- 
ant—that which is to take the place of Telford’s 
historic Glasgow Bridge—will probably be com- 
pleted by 1899. 

The consolidation of the City and its suburbs 
has been greatly advanced by the formation 
of what is popularly known as ‘Greater Glas- 
gow. There seems every reason to believe that, 
before the century is over, it will be com- 
pleted by the inclusion within the city of 
the three still out-standing burghs of Govan, 
Partick, and Kinning Park, with their popula- 
tion of nearly 120,000. Of late years, a strenuous 
effort has Sows made to rid Glasgow of the 
reproach so often levelled against it of being, 
like most busy commercial communities, in- 
different to art and refinement. It remains to 
be seen whether the enthusiasm for music which 
has led to the formation of a Scottish orchestra 
having Glasgow for its headquarters is a passing 
fancy. But the enthusiasm for art, which has 


already produced a ‘Glasgow school,’ that cannot 
at the very least be denied the merit of origin- 
_ ality, may be relied upon to build, before 
the year 1900, an Art Gallery worthy to be 


named in the same breath with the City 
Chambers and the new University buildings— 
worthy also to be the permanent home of the 
genuine though imperfectly appreciated art treas- 
ures now in the possession of the Corporation. 
In regard to one matter—which is, however, 
of the highest importance so far as the intel- 
lectual and moral well-being of the great mass 
of the public is concerned—Glasgow lags behind 
Edinburgh. It has several large collections of 
books—-the University Library contains one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand volumes, and the 
Mitchell Library seventy-five thousand—but it 
has no public lending library. Is it encourag- 
ing a vain hope to predict that this deficiency 
will, by the adoption of the Free Libraries Act 
or otherwise, be rectified before the century 
comes to a close? 

In another respect the citizens of Glasgow 
are, through their civic representatives, displaying 
an activity which su s that of Birmingham, 
and which may not “ without its perils. The 
movement to municipalise locomotion in Glasgow 
which took shape on the Ist July of last year, 
when the Corporation began to work the tram- 
way systein, is likely to be followed by efforts 
in other directions. 

At the present moment the public are being 
agitated over a measure to regulate the traffic 
of the city and almost the life of the citizens, 
The excellent intentions and good sense of its 
promoters are beyond all question ; but there is 


always a risk that regulation of this kind may 
lead to moral coercion. What with the various 
Committees, Trusts, and other bodies which 
look after genuine public interests such as the 
City Improvements, and the various questions 
that are conjured up by ‘The River,’ Glasgow 
seems to many outsiders to have quite enough 
of enterprises on hand to occupy fully even 
its energies for the next dozen years. The con- 
centration of these energies appears now to be 
at least as necessary as their extension. The 
familiar paradox which sums up the history 
of Glasgow and the West of Scotland—‘The 
Clyde has made Glasgow, and Glasgow has made 
the Clyde’—is as true as ever it was. The out- 
put of the Clyde last year proves that it still 
occupies its old position of pre-eminence as the 
first shipbuilding centre in the Kingdom, send- 
ing out on all the waters of the globe the largest, 
swiftest, and finest steam-ships afloat. But will 
the dream of a purified Glasgow and a puri- 
fied Clyde be realised before the twentieth 
century begins to run its course ? 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO.* 
CHAPTER II. (continued). 


Ir was midnight when Duke Paul and Antonio 
reached the plain: the moon, till now hidden 
by the mountains, shone on them, and seeing 
Antonio's face more plainly, Paul cried, half in 
jest, half in uneasiness, ‘Come, man, look not 
so glum about it! ’Tis but the life of a rogue’ 

‘Indeed it is no more, said Antonio, and he 
turned his eyes upon Duke Paul. 

Paul laughed, but with poor merriment. 
Whence it came he knew not, but a_ strange 
sudden sense of peril and of doom had fallen 
on him. The massive quiet figure of Antonio, 
riding ever close to him, silent, stern, and 
watchful, oppressed his spirit. 

Suddenly Antonio halted and called to Mar- 
tolo to bring him a lantern: one hung from 
Martolo’s saddle, and he brought it, and went 
back. Then Antonio lit the lantern and gave 
an ivory tablet to Paul and said to him, ‘ Write 
me your promise.’ 

‘You distrust me, then?’ cried Paul in a 
great show of indignation. 

‘I will not go till you have written the 
promise.’ 

Now Paul was somewhat loth to write the 
promise, fearing that it should be found on 
Antonio’s body before he could contrive to 
remove it; but without it Antonio declared he 
would not go. So Paul wrote, bethinking him- 
self that he held safe in his house at home 

rmission from the Duke to seek Antonio and 

guile him to the city, and that with the 
witness of this commission he could come off 
safe, even though the tablet were found on 
Antonio. Taking the peril then, rather than 
fail, he wrote, setting forth the promises he 
made to Antonio in case (thus he phrased 
it) of the death of his brother. And he 
delivered the tablet to Antonio; and Antonio, 
restoring the lantern to Martolo, stowed — the 
tablet about him, and they set forth again. 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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As the clock of the tower of the Cathedral, 
distantly booming in their ears, sounded the 
hour of two, they came to where the road 
parted. In one direction it ran level across the 
plain to the river and the city, and by this 
way they must go, if they would come to the 
secret gate and thence to the Duke’s summer- 
house. But the second road left the plain, and 


mounted the hill that faces the wicket-gate, | 


which is now called the Hill of Duke Paul. 
And at the parting of the road, Antonio reined 
in his horse and sat silent for a great while. 
Again, Paul, scanning his face, was troubled, 
so that Martolo, who had drawn near, saw him 
wipe a drop from his brow. And Paul said, 
‘For what wait we, Antonio? Time presses, for 
it has gone two o’clock.’ 

Then Antonio drew him apart, and fixing his 
eyes on him, said, ‘What of the child? What 
mean you by the child? How does it profit 
you that the father die, if the child live?’ 

Paul, deeming that Antonio doubted him 
and saw a snare, and holding it better to seem 
the greatest of villains than to stir suspicion 
in a man who held him in his hands, smiled 
cunningly, and answered, ‘The child will grow 
sickly and pine when his father is not alive 
to care for him.’ 

‘It is enough,’ said Antonio; and again a 
flush mounted on his face, and died down 
again, aud left him pale. For some think he 
would have turned from his purpose, had Paul 
meant honestly by the child. I know not. At 
least, the foul murder plotted against the child 
made him utterly relentless. 

‘Let us go on and end the matter,’ urged 
Paul, full of eagerness, and, again, of that 
strange uneasiness born ‘of Antonio’s air. 

‘Ay, we will go on and finish it, said 
Antonio, and with that he leaped down from his 
horse. Paul did the like, for it had been agreed 
that the others, with the horses, were to await 
' Antonio’s return, while the Count and Paul 
_ went forward on foot: and Tommasino and 
| Martolo, dismounting also, tied the horses to 
trees and stood waiting Antonio’s orders. 

‘Forward !’ cried Paul. 

' Come, then,’ said Antonio, and he turned to 
_ the road that mounted the hill. 
‘It is by the other road we go,’ said Paul. 


‘It is by this road, said Antonio, and he 


raised his hand and made a certain sign, 
whereat the swords of his friends leaped from 
their scabbards, and they barred the way, so 
that Duke Paul could turn nowhere save to 
the road that mounted the hill. Then Paul’s 
face grew long, drawn, and sallow with sudden 
fear. ‘What means this?’ he cried. ‘What 
means this, Antonio ? 

‘It means, my lord, that you must mount 
the hill with me, answered Antonio, ‘even to 
the top of it, whence a man can see the city.’ 

‘But for what? 

‘That this matter may be finished, said 
Antonio; and, coming to Paul, he laid a hand 
on his shoulder and turned him to the path 
up the hill. But Paul, seeing his face and the 
swords of Tommasino and Martolo that barred 
all escape, seized his hand, saying, ‘Before God, 
I mean youn true, Antonio! As Christ died for 
us, I mean you true, Antonio!’ 


‘Of that I know not, and care not; yet do 
not swear it now by Christ’s name if it be not 
| true. How meant you, my lord, by your 
‘brother and your brother's son ? 

Paul licked his lips, for they had gone dry, 
_and he breathed as a man pants who has run 
|far and fast. ‘You are three to one,’ he 
hissed. 

‘We shall be but man to man on the top of 
the hill, said Antonio, 

Then suddenly Tommasino spoke unbidden, 
‘There is a priest in the village a mile away,’ 
said he, and there was pity in his voice. 

‘Peace, Tommasino! What priest has he 
provided for his brother ?’ 

And Tommasino said no more; but he turned 
his eyes away from the face of Duke Paul: 
yet when he was an old man, one being in his 
company heard him say he dreamed yet of it. 
As for Martolo, he bent his head and crossed 
himself. 

Then Paul threw himself on his knees before 
Antonio and prayed him to let him go; but 
Antonio seemed not to hear him, and stood 
| silent with folded arms. Yet presently he said, 

‘Take your sword then, my lord. If I fall, 
| these shall not touch you. Thus much I 
| Bive, though it is more than I have right to 
give, 
. But Paul would not take his sword, but 
knelt, still beseeching Antonio with tears, and 
mingling ee and curses in a flow of ago- 
nised words. 

At last Antonio plucked him from the ground 
and sternly bade him mount the hill ; and find- 
ing no help, he set out, his knees shaking be- 
neath him, while Antonio followed close upon 
him. And thus Tommasino and Martolo watched 
them go till the winding of the path hid them 
from view, when Martolo fell upon his knees, 
and Tommasino drew a breath as though a 
load had rested on his chest. 

It was but a short way to the summit, but 
the path was steep, and the two went slowly, 
so that, as they came forth on the top, the 
first gleam of dawn caught them in its pale 
light. The city lay gray and drab below 
them; and the lonely tree that stands to this 
day upon the hill, swayed in the wind with 
mournful murmurings. Paul stumbled and 
sank in a heap upon the ground. And Antonio 
said to him, ‘If you will, pray,’ and went and 
leaned against the bare trunk of the tree, a little 
way apart. But Paul, thinking on man’s 
mercy, not on God’s, crawled on his knees 
across the space between and laid hold of 
Antonio’s legs. And he said nothing, but gazed 
up at Antonio, And at the silent appeal, 
Antonio shivered for an instant, but he did 
not fly the gaze of Paul’s eyes, but looked 
down on him and answered, ‘You must die. 
Yet there is your sword, and there a free road 
to the city,’ 

Then Paul let go Antonio’s legs and rose, 
and drew his sword. But his hand was trem- 
bling, and he could scarce stand. Then Antonio 
gave to him a flask that he carried, holding 
strong waters ; and the wretch, drinking greedily, 
found some courage, and came suddenly at 
Antonio before Antonio looked for his attack. 
But the Count eluded him, and drawing his 
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blade, awaited the attack; and Paul seized 
again the flask that he had flung on the ground, 
and drained it, and, mad now with the fumes, 
rushed at Antonio, shrieking curses and blas- 
phemies. The sun rose on the moment that 
their blades crossed; and before its rays had 
shone a minute, Antonio had driven his sword 
through the howling wretch’s lung, and Duke 
Paul lay dying on the grassy hill. 

Then Count Antonio stripped off his doublet 
and made a pillow of it for Paul’s head, and 
sat down by him, and wiped his brow, and 
disposed his body with such ease as seemed 

ible. Yet he took no pains to stanch the 
lood or to minister to the wound, for his 
intent was that Paul should die and not live. 
And Paul lay some moments on his back, then 
twisted on his side; once he flung his legs 
wide and gathered them again under his body, 
and shivered, turning on his back again: and 
his jaw fell, and he died there on the top of 
the hill. And the Count closed his eyes, and 
sat by him in silence for many minutes; and 
once he buried his face in his hands, and a 
single sob shook him. 

But now it was growing to day, and he rose, 
and took from the Duke’s waist the broad 
silken band that he wore, wrought with golden 
embroidery on a ground of royal blue. Then 
he took Paul in his arms and set him upright 
against the trunk of the tree, and, encirclin 
tree and body with the rich scarf, he “se 
the corpse there; and he took the ivory tablet 
from his belt and tied the ribbon that hung 
through a hole in it to the ribbon of the 
Order of St Prisian, that was round Paul’s 
neck, and he wrote on the tablet, ‘Witness my 
hand—Antonio of Monte Velluto.’ And he 
~ wiped the blade of his sword long and carefully 
on the grass till it shone — clean, and 
bright again. Then he gazed awhile at the 
city, that grew now warm and rich in the in- 
creasing light of the sun, and turned on his 
heel and went down the hill by the way that 
he had come. 

At the foot, Tommasino and Martolo awaited 
him ; and when he came down alone, Martolo 
agein signed the cross; but Tommasino glanced 
one question, and, finding answer in Antonio’s 
nod, struck his open palm on the quarters of 
Duke Paul’s horse and set it free to go where 
it would; and the horse, being free, started at 
a canter along the road to the city. And 
Antonio mounted and set his face again to- 
wards the hills. For awhile he rode alone in 
front; but when an hour was gone, he called 
to Tommasino, and, on the lad joining him, 
talked with him, not gaily indeed (that could 
not be), yet with calmness and cheerfulness on 
the matters that concerned the band. But 
Paul’s name did not cross his lips; and the 
manner in which he had dealt with Paul on 
the hill rested unknown till a later time, 
when Count Antonio formally declared it, and 
wrote with his own hand how Duke Paul 
had died. Thus, then, Count Antonio rode 
back to the hills, having executed on the body 
of Paul that which seemed to him right and 


just. 
Long had Duke Valentine waited for his 
brother in the summer-house, and greatly won- 


dered that he came not. And as the mornin 
grew and yet Paul came not, the Duke f 
that in some manner Antonio had detected the 
snare, and that he held Paul a prisoner—for it 
did not enter the Duke’s niet that Antonio 
would dare to kill his brother, And when it 
was five o’clock, the Duke, heavy-eyed for 
want of sleep, left the summer-house, and 
having traversed the garden, entered his cabi- 
net and flung himself pn a couch there; and 
notwithstanding his uneasiness for his brother, 
being now very drowsy, he fell asleep. But 
before he had slept long, he was roused by 
two of his pages, who ran in crying that Duke 
Paul’s horse had come riderless to the gate of 
the city. And the Duke sprang up, smiting 
his thigh, and crying, ‘If harm has come to 
him, I will not rest till I have Antonio’s head.’ 
So he mustered a party of his Guards, some on 
horseback and some on foot, and passed with 
all speed out of the city, seeking his brother, 
and vowing vengeance on the insolence of Count 
Antonio. 

But the Duke was not first out of the city; 
for he found a stream of townsmen flocking 
across the bridge; and at the end of the bridge 
| Was a gathering of men, huddled close round a 
| Peasant who stood in the centre. The pikemen 
made a way for His Highness; and when the 
| pessant saw him, he ran to him, and resting 

is hand on the neck of the Duke’s horse, as 
, though he could scarce stand alone, he cried, 
pointing with his hand to the hill that rose 
to the west, ‘The Duke Paul, the Duke Paul!’ 
And no more could he say. 

‘Give him a horse, one of you, and let an- 
other lead it, cried the Duke. ‘And forward, 
gentlemen, whither he points !’ 

Thus they set forth, and as they went, the 
concourse grew, some overtaking them from 
the city, some who were going on business or 
for their pleasure into the city turning and 
following after the Duke and his company. 
So that a multitude went after Valentine and 
the peasant, and they rode together at the 
head. And the Duke said thrice to the peas- 
ant, ‘What of my brother?’ But the peasant, 
who was an old man, did but point again to 
the hill. 

At the foot of the hill, all that had horses 
left them in charge of the boys who were of 
the party, for the Duke, presaging some fear- 
ful thing, would suffer none but grown men to 
mount with him; and thus they went forward 
afoot till they reached the grassy summit of 
the hill. And then the peasant sprang in 
front, crying, ‘There, there!’ and all of them 
beheld the , of Duke Paul, bound to the 
tree by the embroidered scarf, his head fallen 
on his breast, and the ivory tablet hanging 
from the ribbon of the Order of St Prisian. 
And a great silence fell on them all, and 
they stood gazing at the dead Prince. 

But presently Duke Valentine went forward 
alone; and he knelt on one knee and bowed 
his head, and kissed his brother’s right hand. 
And a shout of indignation and wrath went 
up from all the crowd, and they cried, ‘ Whose 
deed is this?? The Duke minded them not, 
but rose to his feet and laid his hand on the 


ivory tablet; and he perceived that it was 
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written by Duke Paul; and he read what 
Paul had written to Antonio; how that. he, 
the Duke, being dead, Antonio should come 
to his own again, and wed Lucia, and hold 
foremost place im the Duchy. And, this read, 
the Duke read also the subscription of Count An- 
tonio— Witness my hand—Anronio of Monte 
Velluto”’ Then Was amazed, for 
he had trusted his brother. Yet he did not 
_yefuse the testimony of the ivory tablet or sus- 

t any guile or deceit in Antonio. And 
Re stood dry-eyed, looking on the dead face of 
Duke Paul. Then, turning round, he cried in a 
loud voice, so that every man on the hill 
heard him, ‘Behold the body of a traitor!’ 
And men looked on him, and from him to the 
faces of one another, asking what he meant. 
But he spoke no other word, and went straight- 
way down the hill, and mounted his horse 
again, and rode back to the city; and, having 
come to his Palace, he sent for his little son, 
and went with him into the cabinet behind the 

t hall, where the two stayed alone together 
or many hours. And when the child came 
forth, he asked none concerning his uncle the 
Duke Paul. 

Now all the company had followed down from 
the hill after the Duke, and no man dared to 
touch the body unbidden. Two days passed, 
and a great storm came, so that the rain beat 
on Paul’s face and the lightning blackened it. 
But on the third day, when the storm had 
ceased, the Duke bade the Lieutenant of the 
Guard to go by night and bring the body of 
Paul: and the Licdtinnas and his men flung a 
cloak over the face, and, having thus done, 
brought the body into the city at the break of 
day: yet the great square was full of folk 
watching in awe and silence. And they took 
the body to the Cathedral, and buried it under 
the wall on the north side in the shade of a 
cypress tree, laying a plain flat stone over 
itt And Duke Valentine gave great sums for 
masses to be said for the repose of his brother’s 
soul. Yet there are few men who will go by 
night to the Hill of Duke Paul; and even now 
when I write, there is a man in the city who 
has lost his senses and is an idiot: he, they 
say, went to the hill on the night of the 
15th of the month wherein Paul died, and 
came back mumbling things terrible to hear. 
But whether he went because he lacked his 
senses, or lost his senses by reason of the thing 
he saw when he went, I know not. 

Thus died Duke Paul the traitor. Yet, 
though the Duke his brother knew that what 
was done upon him was nothing else than he 
had deserved, and should have suffered had he 
been brought alive to justice, he was very 
wroth with Count Antonio, holding it inso- 
lence that any man should lay hands on one of 
his blood, and, of his own will, execute sent- 
‘ence upon a criminal of a degree so exalted. 
Therefore he sent word to Antonio, that if he 
caught him, he would hang him on the hill 
from the branches of the tree to which Antonio 
had bound Paul, and would leave his body 
there for three times three days. And, this 
message coming to Antonio, he sent one privily 
by night to the gate of the city, who laid out- 


a - written, ‘God chooses the hand. All 
is well.’ 

And Count Antonio abode still an outlaw in 
the mountains, and the Lady Lucia mourned in 
the city. 

(To be continued.) 


WINTER CLOTHING. 


AccoRDING to statistics, the death-rate is always 
higher during the winter months. This fact 
may to a certain extent in many cases owe its 
origin to imperfect clothing. It is clearly evi- 
dent that a large percentage of colds might be 
avoided, and many lives prolonged, if proper 
garments were worn. The object of clothes as 
an influence in preserving health should be to 
maintain, as far as possible, an equal warmth 
of the surface and extremities of the body, and 
whilst conducing to the comfort, promote a free 
circulation, perspiration, and innervation of all 
external parts of the system. 

The healthful operation of clothing is, how- 
ever, not altogether confined to its property of 
retaining warmth. The injurious influence of 
moisture, for —_ has also to be guarded 
against. Even the lower animals exhibit many 
interesting facts illustrative of instinct or 
natural provisions for adapting their clothing 
to suit the seasons. It certainly does not say 
much for the boasted superiority of man’s 
reason, when we find that the lower animals, 
with only instinct for a guide, suffer less from 
the effects of cold, wet, and atmospheric changes 
than human beings do. This transpires simply 
because common-sense and reason are too hoes 
quently laid aside by foolish habits, the out- 
come of vanity, ignorance, and fashion. 

Perhaps the best and most concise plan in 
dealing with winter clothing will be to consider 
how the body may well be protected against 
climatic vicissitudes. We may best guard against 
external colds by wearing such materials of 
dress as, by their thickness and low conducting 

ower, prevent undue escape of animal heat. 

he most useful for this object are furs and 
woollen fabrics, The important point to attend 
to as regards winter apparel is unquestionably 
that of under-clothing. It should consist of 
lamb’s-wool, flannel, knitted Shetland, or some 
woollen material. A thick lamb’s-wool jersey 
with pants of the same fabric answers the 
purpose well. Socks or stockings of a like 
manufacture, or thick merino, should not be 
neglected. ‘Warm, but light, is a maxim ap- 
plicable to most winter garments. 

The principal advantages to be gained from 
woollen under-clothing are twofold. First, 
that being porous, it permits of transpiration 
through from the skin’s surface, which is very 
desirable. Second, that perspiration becomes 
absorbed by the woolly fron and eventually 
evaporates from the outer surface of the clothes. 
This, however, does not occur if the under- 
clothing is of calico, linen, or even silk, which 
is proved by the fact that these materials 
remain damp after sweating. In India and 
other hot countries it is for this reason that 
flannel under-clothing is generally preferred. 


side the gate a letter for the Duke; and in the 


Some people, however, with delicate and 
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sensitive skins are unable to wear lamb’s-wool 
or flannel on account of the irritation they 
sometimes produce. When this is the case, fine 
woollen under-wear, such as the Scotch hosiery, 
may be substituted with advantage, being far 
less likely to cause the troublesome itching 
at times occasioned by flannel. This is soft 
and elastic, and, having no seams, is very com- 
fortable to wear. Those who are naturally of a 
‘chilly disposition’ and who are obliged to be 
out of doors in all kinds of weather, will obtain 
great benefit by wearing a chamois leather vest 
over the jersey. Of course, this garment must 
be ventilated by small holes. This is especially 
useful in very cold weather and during long 
journeys. For general purposes, however, the 
long-sleeved Cardigan wool waistcoat is prefer- 
able, which may be worn under or over the 
ordinary waistcoat, and is permeable. Chest 
protectors made either of flannel or leather 
are not based on any scientific principle. The 
warmth which they impart is of a local nature, 
whilst the other extremities, left unprotected, 
become cold. The chest and throat are apt to 
be bathed in profuse perspiration, whilst feet 
and hands remain chilly. 

During at least seven months of the year in 
this country, some variety of fleecy under- 
garments is certainly desirable, for the reasons 
previously alluded to. Every person should 
possess a good mackintosh for wet weather and 
snow, against which no better protection can be 
found. The best kind of waterproof is a light, 
well-ventilated Inverness cape, which can with 
ease be placed over any other coat. In order 
to avoid that fruitful source of chills, damp 
feet, a valuable resource may be found in boots 
+ to which a light india-rubber (not gutta-percha) 
sole is affixed. They not only have the advan- 
tage of keeping the feet dry, but wear longer 
in wet weather. Strong uppers well dubbed 
should of course not be forgotten. 

Warm socks or stockings, according to indi- 
vidual taste, form an important item in winter 
clothing, and should on no account be neglected. 
Truly did Plutarch observe, ‘Keep the head 
cool and feet warm.’ Cold and damp feet are 
a cause of more mischief than is generally 
supposed, There is nothing which can equal 
the much-abused goloshes as a means of pro- 
tecting the feet against the penetration of snow. 
They are now made in great variety, some 
having places for the heels of the boots, which 
make them more sightly and comfortable than 
the old-fashioned ones. 

As regards overcoats, their variety and tex- 
ture are so great that it would be tiresome to 
enumerate them in detail. Suffice it to say, 
when selecting a greatcoat it is well to bear in 
mind that warmth combined with lightness are 
the most important points. Heavy coats are 
decidedly objectionable, as their weight is only 
a useless burden to the wearer, especially when 
exposed to’ wet. A light warm topcoat answers 
better in every respect, as it permits evapora- 
tion, which those of a denser substance tend to 
impede. The Irish frieze ulsters so much in 
vogue some years past, when rightly understood 
are only suitable for travelling or driving ; but 


for walking they are only burdensome and out 
of place. The same remark equally applies to 
the fur-lined overcoats with which our ‘gilded 
youth’ delight to adorn themselves. 

The use of mufflers in winter has numerous 
advocates both in the medical profession and 
otherwise ; but should the habit be once com. 
menced, it must be continued without inter- 
mission. If this be neglected, a severe cold 
and sore throat will most likely result. 

As a general rule, comforters are better 
avoided, except at night-time, when coming 
out of a heated atmosphere or driving in a 
keen wind. Most people, when adjusting neck- 
wraps, unfortunately leave the throat more or 
less exposed. When worn, they should be 
folded twice round the throat, in order to com- 
pletely protect it, otherwise they are apt to 
occasion more harm than benefit. A collar 
fitting close in front is a valuable substitute for 
a comforter during the winter-time, as it will 
afford complete protection to the throat. 

All suits worn in winter should be thick. 
The best are made of serge or stout tweed 
cloth. If winter waistcoats were lined with 
flannel, the wearer would experience much 
comfort, as the usual thin backs which tailors 
insert do not protect the wearer sufficiently, all 
the warmth being in front, whilst there is very 
little behind. 

A well-fitting flannel belt worn round the 
loins next to the skin will be found invalu- 
able as a preventive against lumbago and chills 
in the loins, to which many persons are pecu- 
liarly susceptible during cold winds. 

Good winter gloves are a matter of no small 
moment to those who study comfort, and are 
desirous of escaping from the irritation and 
pain consequent upon chilblains. Knitted-wool 
gloves or leather lined with fleece are about the 
best for men. Ladies will find the new gloves 
made either of leather or kid lined with silk 
all that can be desired as regards comfort and 
elegance. Most men are accustomed to wear 
white linen shirts throughout the year: this, 
however, is a mistake, as linen tends to prevent 
the escape of insensible perspiration; a spun 
silk, or, aA still, flannel shirt is far superior 
as a amor against chills. 

Ladies would do well to pay more attention 
to their winter clothes, as the sex are far more 
susceptible of cold than men. All their under- 
garments should be made of the finest Welsh 
flannel cut high at the neck; but when this 
causes irritation, the under-clothing referred to 
above may then be resorted to. A good felt 
under-skirt, which can now be obtained in any 
colour, should form a portion of every lady's 
winter attire. A knitted-wool waistcoat will hs 
found highly useful if worn under a cloak or 
jacket during the winter season. Tailor-made 
costumes of warm but light cloth are in every 
way superior to any light material or silk. 

Too much care cannot be taken in order to 
rotect the throat from cold. The small sable 
urs which are very fashionable answer this 
1° ag in every respect. On damp cold days, 
adies will experience much comfort and benefit 


by wearing a good Shetland veil or fleecy 
‘cloud’ drawn across the mouth. 
It is much to be regretted that women’s wood 
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are generally so ill adapted to protect their 
owners from that great evil, wet feet. Stron 
thick-soled boots with cork soles inside wil 
exclude all damp and keep the feet warm, 
which is more than can be said of those mostly 
worn. There is an old saying that thick boots 
are the doctor's enemy. 

Those who are most susceptible to the 
severity of winter are children, invalids, and 
the aged, as in these stages heat-power is low. 
Under the influence of such conditions, a sense 
of chilliness is felt, particularly on the surface 
and extremities. This is Nature’s indication 
that. more clothing ‘is required to 
defective. circulation. If this be forthwith 
adopted, chilliness will be removed, and the 
extra warmth ofttimes counteracts any disturb- 
ances of circulation to which a weakened body 
is liable, and which so often lay the foundation 
of future disease. 

For some years t a fabric known as 
‘flannelette’ has been much used for ladies’ and 
children’s winter under-clothing. This article, 
although cheap, is neither so warm nor dur- 
able as ordinary flannel, for the woolly surface 
soon wears off, leaving a thin cotton base, 
which affords inadequate protection against the 
cold. The high cloth button gaiters now sold 
at most boot-shops will be found very useful 
by women and children in cold wet weather, 
as they keep the ankles warm and dry. 

Various other matters with regard to clothing 
are sufficiently indicated by common-sense, such 
as the frequent change of garments, particularly 
under ones. It is Jesirable to avoid all tight- 
fitting clothes, lacings, or buttonings, as the 
create improper pressure, and interfere wit 
free motion and circulation, thereby making the 
wearer feel cold. If some of the suggestions we 
have mentioned were adopted more generally 
during the cold weather, a great amount of dis- 
comfort would certainly be obviated, and many 
colds avoided. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF CAPTAIN 
WILKIE.* 


PART II.—CONCLUSION, 


‘WELL, it is hard lines telling stories against 
one’s self, but this was how it happened. I had 
made a rather good haul, and invested some of 
the swag in buying a very fine diamond ring. 
I thought it would be something to fall back 
upon when all the ready was gone and times 
were hard. I had just purchased it, and was 
going back to my lodgings in the omnibus, 
when, as luck would have it, a very stylishly 
dressed young lady came in and re 4 her seat 
beside me. I didn’t pay much attention to her 
at first; but after a time something hardin her 


dress knocked up against my hand, which my 
experienced touch soon made out to be a purse. 
It struck me that I could not pass the time 
more profitably or gory! than by making 
this purse my own. had to do it very care- 
fully; but I managed at last to wriggle my 
hand into her rather tight pocket, and I thought 
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the job was over. Just at this moment she 
rose abruptly to leave the ‘bus, and I had 
hardly time to get my hand with the purse in 
it out of her ket without detection. It was 
not until she had been gone some time that I 
found out that, in drawing out my hand in 
that hurried manner, the new and ill-fitting rin 
I wore had slipped over my finger and remaine 
in the young lady’s pocket. I sprang out, and 
ran in the direction in which she had gone, 
with the intention of picking her pocket once 
again. She had disappeared, however ; and from 
that day till this I om never set eyes on her. 
To make the matter worse, there was only four- 

nce-halfpenny in coppers inside the purse. 
arve me right for trying to rob such a pretty 
irl ; still, if I had that two hundred quid now, 
i should not be reduced to—— Good heavens, 
forgive me! What am I saying? 

e seemed inclined to relapse into silence 
after this; but I was determined to draw him 
out a little more, if I could possibly manage 
it. ‘There is less personal risk in the branch 
you have been talking of? I remarked, ‘than 
there is in burglary.’ 

‘Ah!’ he said, warming to his subject once 
again, ‘it is the higher game which is_ best 
worth aiming at.—Talk about sport, sir, talk 
about fishing or hunting! why, it is tame in 
comparison! Think of the great country-house 
with its men-servants and its dogs and its fire- 
arms, and you with only your jemmy and your 
centre-bit, and your mother-wit, which is best 
of all. It is the triumph of intellect over brute- 
force, sir, as represented by bolts and bars.’ 

‘ People generally look upon it as quite the 
reverse,’ I remarked. 

‘I was never one of those blundering life- 


preserver fellows, said my companion. ‘I did 
try my hand at garrotting once; but it was 
against my principles, and I gave it up. I have 


tried everything. I have been a bedridden 
widow with three young children; but I do 
object to physical force.’ 

‘You have been what?’ said I. 

‘A bedridden widow. Advertising, you know, 
and getting subscriptions. I have tried them all. 
—You seem interested in these experiences,’ 
he continued ; ‘so I will tell you another anec- 
dote. It was the narrowest escape for penal 
servitude that ever I had in my life. A pal 
and I had gone down on a country beat—it 
doesn’t signify where it was—and taken up our 
headquarters in a little provincial town. Some- 
how it got noised abroad that we were there, 
and householders were warned to be careful, 
as suspicious characters had been seen in the 
neighbourhood. We should have changed our 
plans when we saw the game was up; but my 
chum was a plucky fellow, and wouldn’t con- 
sent to back down. Poor little Jim! He was 
only thirty-four round the chest, and about 
twelve at the biceps; but there is not a 
measuring tape in England could have given 


| the size of his heart. He said we were in for 


it, and we must stick to it; so I agreed to 
stay, and we chose Morley Hall, the country- 
— of a certain Colonel Morley, to begin 
with. 

‘Now, this Colonel Morley was about the 
last man in the world that we should have 
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meddled with. He was a shrewd, cool-headed 
fellow, who had knocked about and seen the 
world, and it seems that he took a special 
pride in the detection of criminals. However, 
we knew nothing of all this at that time; so 
we set forth hopefully to have a try at the 
house. 

‘The reason that made us pick him out 
among the rest was that he had a good-for- 
nothing groom, who was a tool in our hands. 
This fellow had drawn up a rough plan of the 
remises for us. The place was pretty well 
Tocked up and guarded, and the only weak 
point we could see was a certain trap-door, the 

lock of which was broken, and which opened 
rom the roof into one of the lumber-rooms. 
If we could only find any method of reaching 
the roof, we might force a way securely from 
above. We both thought the plan rather a 
good one, and it had a —_ of originality 
about it which pleased us. It is not the mere 
jewels or plate, you know, that a good cracks- 
man thinks about. The neatness of the job, 
and his reputation for smartness, are almost as 
important in his eyes. 

‘We had been very quiet for a day or two, 
just to let suspicion die away. Then we set 
out one dark night, Jim and I, and got over 
the avenue railings and up to the house with- 
out meeting a soul. It was blowing hard, I 
remember, and the clouds hurrying across the 
sky. We had a good look at the front of the 
house, and then Jim went round to the garden 
side. He came running back in a minute or 
two in a great state of delight. “Why, Bill,” 
he said, gripping me by the arm, “there never 
was such a bit of luck! They ’ve been repairing 
the roof or something, and they’ve left the 
ladder standing.” We went round together, and 
there, sure enough, was the ladder towering 
above our heads, and one or two labourers’ 
hods lying about, which showed that some 
work had been going on during the day. We 
had a good look round, to see that everything 
was quiet, and then we climbed up, Jim first, 
and I after him. We got to the top, and were 
sitting on the slates, having a bit of a breather, 
before beginning business, when you can fancy 
our feelings to see the ladder that we came u 
by suddenly stand straight up in the air, an 
then slowly descend until it rested in the 
garden below! At first, we hoped it might 
have st 8 though that was bad enough ; but 
we soon had that idea put out of our head. 

“Hullo, up there!” cried a voice from below. 

‘We craned our heads over the edge, and 
there was a man, dressed, as far as we could 
make out, in evening dress, and standing in 
the middle of the grass plot. We kept quiet. 

“Hullo!” he shouted again. “How do you 
feel yourselves? Pretty comfortable, eh? Ha! 
ha! You London rogues thought we were green 
in the country. What’s your opinion now ?” 

‘We both lay still, though feeling pretty 
considerably small, as you may imagine. 

“It’s all right; I see you,” he continued. 
“Why, I have been waiting behind that lilac 
bush every night for the last week, expecting 
to see you. I knew you couldn’t resist going 
up that ladder, when you found the windows 
were too much for you.x—Joe! Joe!” 


| 
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“Yes, sir,’ said a voice, and another man 
came from among the bushes, 

“Just you keep your eye on the roof, will 
you, while I ride down to the station and fetch 
up a couple of constables?—Au revoir, gentle- 
men! You don’t mind waiting, I suppose?” 
And Colonel Morley—for it was the owner of 
the house himself—strode off; and in a few 
minutes we heard the rattle of his horse’s hoofs 
going down the avenue. 

‘Well, sir, we felt precious silly, as you may 
imagine. It wasn’t so much having been nabbed 
that bothered us, as the feeling of being caught 
in such a simple trap. We looked at each 
other in blank disgust, and then, to save our 
lives, we couldn’t help bursting into laughter 
at our own fix, However, it was no laughing 
matter; so we set to work going round the 
roof, and seeing if there was a likely water- 
pipe or anything that might give us a chance 
of escape. We had to give it up as a bad job; 
so we sat down again, and made up our minds 
to the worst. Suddenly an idea flashed into 
my head, and I groped my way over the roof 
until I felt wood under my feet. I bent down, 
and found that the Colonel had actually for- 
gotten to secure the padlock! You will often 
notice, as you go through life, that it is the 
shrewdest and most cunning man who falls 
into the most absurd mistakes; and this was 
an example of it. You may guess that we did 
not lose much time, for we expected to hear the 
constables every moment. We dropped through 
into the lumber-room, slipped down-stairs, tore 
open the library shutters, and were out and 
away before the astonished groom could make 
out what had happened. There wasn’t time 
enough to take any little souvenir with us, 
worse luck. I should have liked to have seen 
the Colonel’s face when he came back with the 
constables and. found that the birds were flown, 

‘Did you ever come across the Colonel again?’ 
I asked. 

‘Yes; we skinned him of every bit of plate 
he had, down to the salt-spoons, a few years 
later. It was partly out of revenge, you see, 
that we did it. It was a very well-managed 
and daring thing, one of the best I ever saw, 
and all done in open daylight too.’ 

‘How in the world did you do it?’ I asked. 

‘Well, there were three of us in it—Jim was 
one; and we set about it in this way. We 
wanted to begin by getting the Colonel out of 
the way, so I wrote him a note purporting to 
come from Squire Brotherwick, who lived about 
ten miles away, and was not always on the 
best of terms with the master of Morley Hall. 
I dressed myself up as a groom and delivered 
the note myself. it was to the effect that the 
Squire thought he was able to lay his hands 
on the scoundrels who had escaped from the 
Colonel a couple of apo before, and that if 
the Colonel would ride over, they would have 
little difficulty in securing them. I was sure 
that this would have the desired effect ; so, after 
handing it in, and remarking that I was the 
Squire’s groom, I walked off again, as if on the 
way back to my master’s. 

‘After getting out of sight of the house, I 
crouched down behind a hedge; and, as I ex- 
pected, in less than a quarter of an hour the 
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Colonel came swinging past me on his chestnut 
mare. Now, there is another accomplishment I 
ess which I have not mentioned to you 
yet, and that is, that I can copy any hand- 
writing that I see. It is a very easy trick to 

ick up, if you only give your mind to it. I 

appened to have come across one of Colonel 
Marley's letters some days before, and I can 
write so that even now I defy an expert to 
detect a difference between the hands. This 
was a great assistance to me now, for I tore a 
leaf out of my pocket-book and wrote some- 
thing to this effect: 

“As Squire Brotherwick has seen some sus- 
picious characters about, and the house may be 
attempted again, I have sent down to the bank, 
and ordered them to send up their bank-cart 
to convey the whole of the plate to a place of 
safety. It will save us a good deal of anxiety 
to know that it is in absolute security. Have 
it packed up and ready, and give the bearer 
a of beer.” 

‘*Having composed this precious’ epistle, I 
addressed it to the butler, and carried it back 
to the Hall, saying that their master had: over- 
taken me on the way and asked me to deliver 
it. I was taken in and made much of down: 
stairs; while a great packing-case was dragged 
into the hall, and the plate stowed away 
among cotton-wool and stuffing. It was nearly 
ready, when I heard the sound of wheels upon 
the gravel, and sauntered round just in time to 
see a business-like closed car drive up to the 
door. One of my-pals was sitting very de- 
murely on the box ; while Jim, with an official- 
looking hat, sprang out and bustled into the hall. 

'“Now, then,” I heard him say, “look sharp ! 
What’s for the bank? Come on!” 

“Wait a minute, sir,” said the butler. 

' “Can’t wait. There’s a panic all over the 
country, and they are clamouring for us every- 
where. Must drive on to Lord Blackbury’s 
place, unless you are ready.” 

“Don’t go, sir!” pleaded the butler. “There’s 
only this one rope to tie—There; it is ready 
now. You'll look after it, won’t you?’ 

“That we will. You’ll never have any more 
trouble with it now,” said Jim, helping to push 
the great case into the car. 

“T think I had better go with you and see 
it stowed away in the bank,” said the butler. 

“All right!” said Jim, nothing abashed. 
“You can’t come in the car, though, for Lord 
Blackbury’s box will take bs all the spare 
room.—Let’s see—it’s twelve o’clock now. Well, 
you be waiting at the bank door at half-past 
one, and you will just catch us.” 

“All right—half-past one,” said the butler. 

“ Good-day !” cried my chum; and away 
went the car, while I made a bit of a short 
cut and caught it round a turn of the road. 
We drove right off into the next county, got 
a down-train to London; and before midnight, 
the Colonel’s silver was fused into a solid lump.’ 

I could not help laughing at the versatility 
of the old scoundrel. ‘It was a daring game 
to play,’ I said. 

‘It is always the daring game which succeeds 
best,’ he answered. 

At this pet the train began to show 
symptoms of slowing down, and my companion 


ut on his overcoat and gave other signs of 
ing near the end of his _— ‘You are 
going on to Dover?’ he said. 
es. 


‘For the Continent?’ 
*Yes,’ 


‘How long do you intend to travel? 

‘Only for a week or s0,’ 

‘Well, I must leave you here. You will 
remember my name, won’t you? John Wilkie, 
I am —— to have met you.—Is my umbrella 
behind you?’ he added, stretching across.—‘ No ; 
I beg your pardon. Here it is in the corner ;’ 
and with an affable smile, the ex-cracksman 
stepped out, bowed, and disappeared among the 
crowd upon the platform. 

I lit another cigar, laughed as I thought of 
my late companion, and lifted up the Times, 
which he had left behind him. ‘The bell had 
rung, the wheels were already revolving, when, 
to my astonishment, a pallid face looked in at 
me through the window. It was so contorted 
and agitated, that I hardly recognised the feat- 
ures which I had been gazing upon during the 
last couple of hours. ‘Here, take it,’ he said— 
‘take it. It’s hardly worth my while to rob you 
of seven pounds four shillings; but I couldn't 
resist once more trying my hand ;’ and he flung 
something into the carriage and disappeared. 

It was my old leather purse, with my return 
ticket, and the whole of my travelling ex- 

nses. How he had taken it he knows best 
himself ; I suppose it was while he was bending 
over in search of an imaginary umbrella. His 
newly re-awakened conscience had then pricked 
him, so that he had been driven to instant 
restitution. 

[‘Captain Wilkie’ was written by Dr Conan Doyle 
several years ago, and is interesting, both as a vigorous 
story in itself and as being in the vein which he after- 
in the well-known Sherlock Holmes 

ies. 
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THaT energetic body, the London County 
Council, have under consideration the question 
as to the desirability of securing a supply of 
sea-water for London. It may be thought 
that this boon has already been _ secured, 
for the Railway Companies have for many 
years supplied sea-water in casks for bathers’ 
use. But the Council’s scheme is a far 
more comprehensive one, and comprises the 
formation of a huge reservoir near London, 
into which the sea-water would be pumped 
through many miles of piping. Moreover, the 
water would not be intended for bath purposes 
only, but for cleansing streets, scouring sewers, 
and doing all such sanitary work as comes 
within the duties of the local authorities. It is 
certain that the fresh-water supply of London 
is inadequate, and this scheme would at once 
relieve the difficulty. A measure having the 
same object was actually passed in the House 
of Commons about fourteen years back, but on 
account of the costly nature of the project it 
came to nought. It is possible that the new 
scheme may prove abortive from the same cause. 
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About two years ago some excitement was 
caused by the rumour that a new advertising 
horror was imminent in the shape of letters 
projected upon the sky at night ; means. of 
a powerful optical apparatus. Happily, the 
idea turned out to quite impracticable, 
although experiments were made with a power- 
ful electric search-light. But the idea, in a 
modified form, has since come forward, and 
proves to be only a mitigated evil. At Charing 
Cross, London, which has been described as the 
finest site in Europe, a projecting lantern has 
been erected, which every night throws lumin- 
ous advertisements not only upon the National 
Gallery, but upon the adjoining fagade of St 
Martin’s Church. This impertinent offence is 
such a new one that the authorities are power- 
less to prevent it, and it will probably be 
necessary to obtain a special Act of Parliament 
to abate what is both a scandal and a nuisance. 

An American technical journal has been 
publishing some figures with reference to the 
economy of covering steam-pipes. Experiment 
shows that the waste of heat in using one hun- 
dred feet of two-inch pipe uncovered, which 
conveys steam at from seventy to eighty pounds 
pressure, for one year of three thousand work- 
ing hours, costs sixty-four shillings and sixpence 
with coal at eight shillings and fourpence per 
ton. By using the least efficient of insulated 
coverings, this loss is reduced to about one- 
fourth that amount; and with the best procur- 
able, to about ten shillings per year. Other ex- 

imenters have made out the loss incurred 
y using uncovered or inefficiently covered 
steam-pipes to be considerably more than that 
above indicated, and the truth probably lies 
between the two estimates ; for usually a steam- 

ipe is under pressure more than ten hours a 
tg and coal cannot always be had for as low 
a price as that quoted. However, the matter is 
worth attention, especially at a season of the 
year when loss from such a cause is naturally 
at its maximum. 

Mr J. H. Myers is the inventor of the Voting 
Machine, which there is every reason to believe 
will take the place of the complex and expen- 
sive arrangements now necessary for elections 
in America—and possibly in process of time in 
this country too. The machine takes the form 
of a sheet-iron cabinet five feet square and 
seven feet high, with an entrance and exit door 
for the voter. Upon entering this cabinet, the 
voter finds himself confronted by a series of 
knobs in parallel lines, each row being devoted 
to the candidates of any particular party—the 
name of each candidate, printed in the party 
colours, being attached to each knob. By pull- 
ing a lever at the top of a column of knobs, 
one vote is cast for every candidate of a party, 
while by the same movement all other knobs 
and levers are locked, but are released and 
ready for the next voter by the action of 
opening and closing the exit door. The knobs 
actuate counters such as are attached to print- 
ing and other machines so as to keep a check 
on the work done. The cost of the voting 
machine is about fifty pounds, which is very 
little when compared with the usual expenses 
of an election. 

An interesting account recently appeared in 


the Pittsburgh Despatch of the manner in which 
rats, as well as cats, have been made to adapt 
themselves to new conditions of existence. At 
the cold-storage warehouses at Pittsburgh, mice 
and rats were originally unknown, the tempera. 
ture being too low for them. But after a few 
months, rats appeared, and they were clothed 
in long and thick fur, Nature having presented 
them with ‘greatcoats’ to meet the rigours of a 
temperature far below the freezing-point. Cats 
were now turned into the rooms to try con- 
clusions with the rats; but the poor creatures 
pined and died. Presently, a cat with unusuall 
thick fur was found, which survived the ovdeal, 
and by careful attention, a litter of kittens was 
reared. By this means a number of cold-proof 
cats have been distributed among the storage. 
houses, cats which, curiously enough, cannot 
live in the open air during the hot season. 

In a recent lecture at the London Institution 
on Electro-motors, Professor Sylvanus Thomp- 
son pointed out their great advantage in many 
situations over steam-engines. He alluded to 
the fact that many forms of rotary steam-engine 
had been devised, but all were unsatisfactory, 
The electric motor is a rotary machine, and 
does away with the great fault of the steam- 
engine—namely, the reciprocating action of the 
pistons. A large number of electric motors are 
now at work in our various towns and cities, 
and it is certain that where the current can be 
obtained from the public mains their use repre- 


sents a great economy when compared with 


either steam or gas engines. 

In a course of lectures on Diphtheria, Dr 
Lennox Browne stated that bacteriological re- 
search had proved that about forty per cent. of 
cases believed to be diphtheritic were not so, and 
he advised practitioners to use every means 
available to differentiate the true from the false. 
He also gave the history of a number of cases 
sent for treatment as diphtheria, showing on 
the lantern screen enlarged drawings of the 
throat, taken at the bedside of each patient, 
together with photo-micrograplis, illustrating the 
results of bacteriological examination. In_ this 
way it was shown that bedside diagnosis cannot 
be relied upon in these cases until it has been 
corroborated by the microscope. 

Mr Morris, assistant-director of Kew Gardens, 
lecturing at the London Institution on some 
curiosities of tropical plant-life, said that among 
these were the pearls bond occasionally in the 
cocoa-nut palm of the Philippine Islands, pearls 
which, like those of the ocean, are composed of 
carbonate of lime. The bamboo, too, yields 
another precious product in the shape of true 
opals, which are found in its joints. In each 
case, this mineral matter is of course obtained 
from the soil. The natives of the Celebes use 
these vegetable opals as amulets and charms 
against disease. Deposits of stony matter are 
by no means uncommon in trees, and Sir F. 
Abel has recorded that he found in a tree in 
India a slab of limestone eight feet long. It is 
known, too, that much of the teak which comes 
to us from Burma has to be rejected on account 
of the stony matter which it contains playing 
such havoc with the tools brought to bear upon 
it. Many other curiosities of vegetable life were 
referred to in Mr Morris’s interesting lecture. 
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It is said that some experiments have recently 
been successfully conducted with reference to 
a new method of fruit preservation, The 
method is a simple one, and consists in sealing 
the fruit hermetically in an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid gas, without the aid of ice, refrig- 
erator, or any other apparatus. If this system 
be as successful as it is reported to be, it will 
certainly revolutionise the trade in tinned fruits, 
and possibly other edibles. It will also render 

ible the exportation from India and other 
istant countries of fruits which most Euro- 

ns have never seen or heard of. We must 
wait for further details before we draw too 
largely upon the pleasures of anticipation. 

At the Stanley show at the Agricultural Hall, 
London, an exhibition to which all cyclists look 
forward with interest, the great novelty was the 
Bamboo Cycle exhibited by the Bamboo Cycle 
Company of Wolverhampton. In lightness, as 
well as in durability, bamboo compares favour- 
ably with the best steel; and when, as in the 
resent case, it is associated with aluminium, we 
ave combined two of the lightest of construc- 
tive materials. Whether the bamboo cycle will 
really prove a rival to the modern steel horse, 
which has accomplished such wonders, is a 
matter which at present it is impossible to 
forecast. But the introduction of bamboo in 
the construction of the machine is interesting 
and worthy of record. 

The velocipede tax in France produced last 
year, it appears, no less a sum than 950,000 
francs (£38,000), for 132,276 cycles. There was, 
besides, a sum of 1,400,000 francs (£56,000) 
exacted from 4957 cyclist clubs, with 283,380 
members. In the same year the dog tax in 
France produced 8,700,000 francs (£346,000) for 
2,885,200 dogs, 

It is happily agreed by all civilised nations 
that although the death penalty may be a 
terrible necessity, it should be carried out in 
as humane a method as possible. Hence there 
was in certain quarters a great outcry, and alle- 
gations of needless cruelty, when ‘ Electrocution,’ 
as it is called, was introduced in the United States. 
It was alleged that although the action of the 
electric current was apparently very quick, there 
was a moment when the sufferer must experience 
the most horrible torture which it is possible 
to conceive. As far as we can remember, the 
objectors could not give any scientific reason 
why this should be the case, while at the same 
time the allegation was almost impossible of 
refutation. But a case of high voltage electric 
shock, from which the victim ultimately 
recovered, has recently been reported upon, 
from which it would appear that, contrary to 
well-established belief, the recipient of such a 
shock feels no pain whatever. In the case 
referred to, a middle-aged man _ accidentally 
received the full force of a current of one 
thousand volts. He was rendered unconscious 
for some hours, but eventually under careful 
treatment was restored. = remem- 

red everything up to the time of grasping 
the wires ade hal caused the trouble; but 
from that time his memory was a blank until 
he woke up from his torpor. The only pain 
was what he now for the first time felt from 


the burns upon his skin. 


— 


It has recently been affirmed by a French 
scientific authority that the resuscitation of a 
man apparently killed by electricity is possible 
if the patient be treated as one rescued from 
drowning. Of course, if the current, such as 
that of lightning-flash, has caused actual destruc- 
tion of tissue, there can be little hope of 
recovery ; but electric shock very often causes 
suspended animation, which if taken in 
time will yield to proper treatment. We 
need hardly _ out that the recognised 
treatment of the apparently drowned consists 
chiefly in establishing respiration by artificial 
means, helped by the administration of oxygen 
gas. This gas is now readily obtainable com- 
mercially in all large towns. 

A new vehicle has lately appeared in the 
London streets which reminds one of the once 
fashionable sedan-chair ; but the resemblance is 


confined to the cab or body of the carriage. 


Shafts it has none, for either horses or men; 
but it has three bicycle wheels, one in front 
and two behind, which are driven by the foot- 
power of two men, the occupants of the 
vehicle taking no part in its propulsion. 

Mr J. W. Swan, whose name is so well 
known in conjunction with that of Edison in 
connection with the glow-lamp patents, recently 
seg sng to the Royal Society—of which he 
1as been created a Fellow—a specimen of gold- 
leaf which is about ten times thinner than 
that produced by the goldbeater. The process 
adopted in securing this fairy-like web of 
metal is to cover copper foil with a thin 
deposit of gold by means of the electric current, 
and then to dissolve away the copper by 
chemical means. 

A new form of railway carriage seat has just 
been introduced experimentally by the North 
British Railway Company. It consists of a 
number of steel rings knit together, upon 
which a strong tension is put, resembling in 
general construction the wire-wove mattresses 
which are now in such common use. Such a 
seat promises durability and comfort during 
a long railway journey, and it will be invulner- 
able to the assaults of those curiously constituted 
mortals who take delight in cutting the cushions 
in ordinary use in railway carriages. 

Beavers, once plentiful all over Germany, 
seem now to be found only in one circum- 
scribed area—namely, in four forests on the 
middle Elbe, between a point a little above 
Wittenberg to near Magdeburg. Some of them 
are in Prussian territory, some in the eee 3 of 
Anhalt; and though strictly preserved by both 
governments, they are decreasing in numbers. 
An elaborate study by Dr Friedrich enumerates 
in all one hundred and eight inhabited dams, 
some with only one or two beavers; so that 
in all probability this interesting animal will 
soon be quite extinct so far as Germany is 
concerned. 

The Council of the Imperial Institute at 
South Kensington have announced that a 
special Exhibition of Photography in its rela- 
tion to the arts, sciences, and industries will 
be held in that building next summer, The 
exhibits will be grouped under seven divisions. 
The first will comprise the History of Photo- 
graphy and examples of early processes; the 
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second being devoted to Artistic Photography, | wind, to say nothing of an heredi hos 
and will include a representative exhibition of did not render it = pleasant “wong = the 
all schools, Division three will be devoted to| last century, this ghost had obligingly held 
ee as an Industry, and will deal four conferences with the Rev. Mr Ogilvie, 
rincipally with the apparatus used in the art. minister of Forganwick. The minister's exhorta- 
rocesses in operation, including the —— tions, however—which are yet on record in a 
of portraits by natural and artificial light, will dingy duodecimo—were thrown away upon the 
be included here. Division four will embrace wayward phantom; and on the minister’s de- 
Photography in its Application to various parture, he soon returned to his cantrips. For- 
Industries. Division five will be devoted to tunately, the old woman was deaf, so that he 


26, 1805, 


Photography as the Handmaid to various 
branches of Science; and division six will deal 
with its Importance to Education. The remain- 
ing division will embrace miscellaneous applica- 
tions of photography. 

‘The Tlsenas and Intelligence of Animals’ 
formed the subject of an interesting lecture 
iven recently by Sir John Lubbock at the 

orking Men’s College, London. The lecturer 
asserted that it was still a doubtful point 
whether ants could hear; he had tried them 
with a great variety of sounds, but the insects 
never gave the slightest indication of hearing 
them. It was also certain that bees were not 
susceptible to ordinary tones of sound, and 
he therefore thought that the custom of ‘tang- 
ing, which 
towards the swarming of bees, was quite useless. 
The custom probably arose from an idea of 
giving notice to neighbours that a swarm was 

Possibly both bees and ants could hear 
the higher overtones which were beyond the 
range of human hearing. 
vision in insects, it was certain that bees could 
distinguish colours, and that blue was their 
favourite ; ants were also sensible to colour, and 
were able to distinguish the ultra-violet rays 
of the spectrum which were invisible to human 
beings. Sir John Lubbock pleaded that the 
practice of arranging stuffed birds and beasts 
in glass cases, and insects in cabinets, should 
merely be the preliminary of a more exhaustive 
study of the living creatures. We should en- 
deavour to ascertain their relations and adapta- 
tions to the forces of Nature, which might 
give a clue to senses and perceptions of which 
at present we have no conception. 


A NIGHT IN A RAT-TRAP, 


Untess men become soldiers or adventurers in 
other lands, they oftentimes cannot obtain the 
excitement of even disturbed slumbers. Should 
burglars attack the house, it is as well to re- 
member that the periodical bought on the pre- 
vious day’s railway journey contains a coupon 
guaranteeing loss uP to one thousand pounds, 
say; so that it is better to let them ‘burgle’ 
on at their sweet will, rather than interrupt, 
and be shot or knocked on the head. Ferocious 
dogs are as a rule fastened up, and bulls not 
commonly left loose in the fields. Every now 
and then, however, it is possible by fire or water 
to secure an unusual sensation. he following 
narrative will show that exceptional advantages 
in this respect—outside these two elements—often 
fall to the lot of the most ful of men. 
Having inherited an old Ricker castle on the 
banks of the Esk, I feel it a duty at times 


to occupy it. An old woman acted as cus- 
todian ; and crumbling walls, rats, damp, and 


was popularly supposed to help | 


With regard to | 


knocked inside the walls and rolled up and 
down stairs as noisily as he liked without dis. 
turbing her. I had been wont for some years 
to inhabit Touldenny Castle for a month each 
autumn, as I could then obtain a little grouse. 
shooting and trout-fishing on the neighbouring 
moorland. Some thirty years ago I was at the 
castle as usual in a stormy October. The floods 
were out, and tempests night by night shook 
even the solid walls of the castle. There was a 
library of old-fashioned lore in the tower, and 
by means of curtains and a good fire, I made 
myself tolerably comfortable. Maggie, however, 
grumbled more than usual about the rats, and 
they certainly were both numerous and ob- 
| trusive. 

At length she announced her intention of 
_ leaving the castle for a night, in order to be 
present at the wedding festivities of a niece in 
‘a neighbouring village. It struck me that while 
she was absent, I would strike a decided blow 
‘at the rats. The uppermost storey of the tower 
was used as a storeroom, and I was not sur- 
' prised at old Maggie’s complaints when I found 
our or five holes in the floor near the walls, 
and evident traces that, night by night, rats 
held high revelry there upon my meal and 
cheeses. I remembered the raids which the 
men connected with the slaughter-houses at 
Paris once made upon rats, after baiting the 
rooms for a few nights with horse-flesh and 
leaving the vermin to devour them in peace. 
Their victims were numbered by thousands; 
and it occurred to me that on a smaller scale 
I, too, might get rid of a considerable number 
of these pests. Accordingly, for a couple of 
nights before Maggie left, I put plates of sugar, 
biscuits, and honey on the floor of the store- 
room, finding next morning that these had been 
much appreciated by the rats. On the day of 
my projected battue I placed five tin boxes 
cunningly by the side of the holes, connecting 
them with string to my down-stairs library, so 
that when I liked to pull the string the boxes 
would fall over the weal and leave the rats 
behind, as Juvenal says, ‘inclusos carcere nasse.’ 
I took care to put out more and more dainty 


rats in the evening running behind the wain- 
scot, chuckled over the example so speedily to 
be made of these marauders. 

Maggie went off at three on a dull dark 
afternoon. She left a cold dinner in the dining- 
room ; and after discussing it I went up to the 
library and smoked till about 11 p.m., when I 
laid aside my book, and prepared for revenge. 
Arming myself with a rae | flexible cane, I 
lit a bedroom candle and pulled the important 
string. Judging from the commotion overhead, 
a good many rats were imprisoned. What a 
sight presented itself as I opened the storeroom 


cates that day than usual; and as I heard the ' 
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door and quickly closed it behind me! The 
floor was black with rats, tumbling and leap- 
ing over each other in dire terror. The Pied 
Piper himself might have summoned them— 


Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 

Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 

Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 
Families by tens and dozens, 

I began at once to lay about me with the 
cane, and wherever it fell at least one victim 
suffered. Then I turned and hit behind me, 
the rats fleeing in abject fear. I thought of the 
stories of rats attacking men when they were 
driven into a corner, and decided now that 
they were gross exaggerations. At that moment 
my candlestick slipped out of my hand and 
fell with a rattle on the floor, leaving me in 
utter darkness. In an instant a rat sprang at 
my throat, and as I seized and dashed it on 
the ground, several more leaped at my face, and 
more ran to my ankles and climbed up within 
and without my trousers, inflicting sharp bites 
when they found an opportunity. In vain did 
I shout and dash them off, trample on them, 
and lay about me with the cane. More came, 
till I began to be seriously alarmed, and thought 
of Bishop Hatto’s fate. Had I fallen, they 
would have eaten me alive. I fumbled for the 
door, and at length turned the handle. Fool 
that I was, I had forgotten, when I closed it 
behind me, that it fastened with an old-fashioned 
spring, having perhaps been used at times as a 
rison, There was no possible exit; and I was 
bitten severely round my neck and face as I 
tried to kick the door out. The brutes had 
lost all fear of man in the dark, and I shud- 
dered at the thought of my bones being found 
in that awful den, 

Something must be done, and that speedily. 
There was a large aperture in the outer wall six 
feet from the floor, An iron stanchion ran 
through it, dividing the aperture in two. Out- 
side was a curious iron cradle, something like 
the ‘crow’s nest’ on the mainmast of a modern 
whaler, and here watch and ward used to be kept 
in the troublous days of old, or a captive was 
put in it, as the Countess of Buchan was dis- 
“>s from the walls of Berwick, A ladder 
ed to it from the floor, but it lay broken and 
rotting on the ground. I was impelled, however, 
with the horror of the situation ; and while half- 
a-dozen rats at least hung on each leg, I swept 
off as many more from my neck and face, and 
leaping up, seized the stanchion. Despair lent 
strength, and I pulled myself up by es 
my feet on the rough stones of the wall, dis- 
lodged some half-rotten boards, and felt the cold 
night-air blow on my _ heated, bleeding face. 
Next I threw all the rats that were hanging to 
my legs far out into the dark void below. The 
river Esk I knew ran beneath, and there was 
little fear of any of them surviving the fall. 
Some rats, I found, maddened by the smell 
and taste of my blood, climbed as I had done 
up the rough stone walls and positively attacked 
me again, like so many an ants. ounded, 


torn, bleeding, and bitten in every limb, I 
managed to push myself out gently into the 
iron. cradle, and there was comparatively safe. 


Only two or three rats could reach me, and 
these I soon dashed down. The others appar- 
ently gave up the chase when I was thus in 
the cold wind and rain, comparatively out of 
their reach. 

I was safe for the time, but by no means 
comfortable. I leaned against thick iron bars 
which were dripping with wet and exceedingly 
cold. The wind was gathering to a hurricane, 
and I had no covering of any kind. It must 
be about midnight, calculated, and morn 
would not break before seven at the earliest. 
Buttoning up my coat, I made up my mind to 
face any inclemency of weather, rather than 
descend to the murderous den I had so nar- 
rowly quitted alive. The rats would depart at 
dawn by making two or three fresh holes, and 
I could break down the door, get to bed, and 
foment my wounds. In a very short time I 
was stiff and shivering with cold. Shower after 
shower drifted over; the wind blew in squalls, 
and roared round the tower. Moon and stars 
were alike obscured; but a dull, heavy roar 
came up from below. I knew it was the Esk 
far down in full flood. There was nothing for 
it but to wait on as patiently as I could. Feel- 
ing my watch’s face, I guessed it was about 
half-past three. 

Soon a dreadful fear stole over me, one that 
even silenced the horrors of my escape from 
the rats. If I moved in my uneasy perch, it 
appeared loose and rickety. What if it broke 
down altogether with my weight in it? It 
certainly had held no one, save some adventur- 
ous boy, for a hundred and fifty years, so that 
the ironwork and staples might well give wa 
beneath my weight. I gently rocked m self, 
and the whole structure showed such alarm- 
ing symptoms of collapsing, that I lay still in 
the greatest fear, scarcely daring to sneeze or 
cough. If the cage did yield, I should be pre- 
cipitated sixty feet down into the raging river. 
I would have returned to the storeroom and 
taken my chance of the rats having left; but 
to alter my position and get back to the bi 
iron stanchion was in itself most perilous. it 
I put any undue weight upon a dangerous _ 
I should infallibly be dropped into the Esk. 
From its roar and rush far below, I could guess 
what my fate would be did I fall. 

Slowly the hours wore on, as they only do 
when the mind is in deep stress of anxiety. 
Half-famished and blue with cold, I rejoiced to 
see far away a streak of light upon the horizon, 
My heart leaped as I recognised the first foot- 
steps of the dawn ‘clad in amice gray.’ Gradu- 
ally the light broadened, and night grew 
brown instead of black, and then the gloom 
dissolved and faded, and a red rim surrounded 
the distant eye of light. And then the hills 
grew more distinct, and, joy of joys, the sun 
rose upon a dripping world! I could now 
investigate the crazy iron cradle in which I 
rested, or rather lay. 

It had originally been attached by two iron 
bands to the central stanchion, and by two 
huge iron pins, some four feet under the aper- 
ture, to the wall. The iron bands had lon 
been rusted through, and the whole weight o 
the structure now rested on one of the iron 
pins which penetrated the joint of the masonry, 
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and looked most insecure. My getting into it 
had evidently caused the other pin to slip out, 
so that the infirm structure and I rested—so 
long as I did not move—on the one weak-look- 
ing pin. I saw at once that a movement might 
cause it to slip sideways, when I should be 
precipitated out at onee; or else to snap off, 
when I should also be carried downwards in 
its ruin. There was a further danger, that my 
very remaining in it might cause it ager 
to become detached from the one pin whic 
alone held it together. Here was a dreadful 
discovery ! My head was below the level of the 
aperture ; and to raise my arms, shift my posi- 
tion, and attempt to grasp the stanchion, was 

rilous in the extreme. It was firm enough, 
on Could I once clutch it, I felt assured 
that I could pull myself up and reach the 
interior of the storeroom. 

Two more mortal hours did I wait in hopes 
that some one would come, and I could call 
for help; but Maggie would not be back till 
evening, and no public road ran near the 
tower. It overlooked a wide stretch of moor- 
land. I was now so benumbed, too, that I felt 
what steps were to be taken would have to be 
chosen at once. I dared not stand up on the 
crazy ‘crow’s nest.’ Change of posture might 
immediately cause its fall. Having carefully 
studied the situation, I determined to wait no 
longer, but to take off my braces—which were 
fortunately made of stout buckskin—and throw 
them round the stanchion. I could then ven- 
ture to stand up, and, holding by them, could 
pass hand above hand to the stanchion, when 
despair, I felt, would give me strength to pull 
myself up. Accordingly, I began my attempts 
to throw the braces round the stanchion : ten or 
twelve times they fell back on me, and then a 
| new terror seized me, lest they should slip out 
of my hands altogether, in which case certain 
death would stare me in the face. At that 
moment a voice reached my ears from below, 
and I saw my keeper passing under with the 
gardener. 

‘Save us!’ he said, ‘is yon the maister like 
a bird in a cage? He’ll surely be doon in a 
meenute mair.—Hold on, maister, he shouted. 
‘I'll come up! Hold on!’ 

Just then a large piece of mortar gave way 
below me, and fell clattering down the wall 
into the river with a splash. I saw that a 
moment’s delay might mean death, so, rising 
oe 4 to my feet, I flung the braces once more 
round the stanchion and grasped the ends, when, 
with a dull crack, all the iron cradle gave 
way under me and fell with a horrid crash into 
the Esk. I remained hanging three or four 
inches below the stanchion; but fortunately 
retained my senses, and gripping the braces in 
my teeth with the strength of despair, pulled 
inyself 7 inch by inch, and seized the stan- 
chion with my right hand ; then. I dropped the 
braces, and with a great effort reached up with 
the left and gripped it convulsively with both, 
still hanging, but so far safe. Not an instant 
dared I linger, as I felt my strength goin 
every moment, but dragged myself higher an 
higher till I got hold of the masonry within 
a ane hand, and clung a second to gain 
reath. 


Now came the worst part of the struggle; I 
had to bring the left hand from the stanchion 
to the wall and pull myself on to my chest in 
the window. I did get the hand on the stone 
but could not, even for dear life, get farther. 
My eyes closed, my head swam, a mist came 
over me, and I all but dropped in a faint. 
But just then I heard the steps of the keeper 
coming, ah! how leisurely, up-stairs ! ‘Quick, 
quick, Malcolm, for your life!’ I shouted in a 
last effort of vitality. ‘Come and get hold of 
me! Quick! Haste! Help!’ Again I all but 
fell; but now the door opened, and Malcolm 
rushing in, clasped both my wrists, and I was 
safe! I was in a dead-faint, and Malcolm 
would never have pulled me up by himself. 
With the help of the gardener, who now hurried 
in, I was dragged into the room more dead than 
alive, and lay senseless on the floor till a glass 
of whisky, the national panacea for all evils, 
was brought. Even then, I was stiff, bleeding, 
torn, wet through, and generally miserable. 
They helped me to bed, however, and I slept. 

Of course, thinks the reader, you had a bad 
brain-fever afterwards, Certainly not. At least 
your hair turned white with the agony of that 
night? Nothing of the kind. I was bathed 
and fomented, and rested for a couple of days 
in bed, and then, thanks to a sound constitu- 
tion, was able to leave for England. Much, 
however, as I value the old tower of Toul- 
denny Castle, I see it too often, am devoured 
by its rats, ay, and hang from it, too fre- 
quently in my dreams, to care ever again to 
behold its walls, gray, stern, and weather beaten, 
against the heathery hills and far blue moun- 
tains of Eskdale. 


SONNET. 


I preamt last night that I was once again 
A little child, with eager, wondering eyes ; 
And, on mine ears, like some sweet heavenly strain, 
I heard the music of dead voices rise. 
I listened to the murmur of the stream 
That ran beside my father’s cottage door ; 
The bleat of sheep, the curlew’s eerie scream— 
I heard them all, as in the days of yore. 
I saw the glimmer of the white hawthorn 
Upon the trees beside the garden wall ; 
And then, on Fancy’s wings still onward borne, 
Methought I saw my mother, last of all: 
And at the sight—in heart again a boy— 
I wept, even in my dream, glad tears of joy. 
M. 0. ©. 
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